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people.1 Black slaves were almost as numerous as white free men.2 On the great plantations the negro quarters assumed the proportions of villages;3 and the masters of these extensive holdings were by example the arbiters of habits and manners to the whole social and industrial life of the colony. While an occasional great planter was methodical and industrious,4 careful and systematic methods were rare. Manual labor was, to most of these lords of circumstance, not only unnecessary but degrading. To do no physical work that could be avoided on the one hand, and on the other hand, to own as many slaves as possible, was, generally, the ideal of members of the first estate.5 This spread to the classes below, until it became a common ambition of white men throughout the Old Dominion.
While contemporary travelers are unanimous upon this peculiar aspect of social and economic conditions in old Virginia, the vivid picture drawn by Thomas Jefferson is still more convincing. "The whole com-
1  Burnaby, 54.
2  In the older counties the slaves outnumbered the whites; for instance, in 1790 Westmoreland  County  had  3183  whites,  4425 blacks, and 114 designated as "all others."   In 1782 in the same county 410 slave-owners possessed 4536 slaves and 1889 horses. (Fa. Mag. Hist, and Biog., x, 229-36.)
3  Ambler, 11.   The slaves of some planters were valued at more than thirty thousand pounds sterling.  (Fithian, 286; and Schoepf, ii, 38; also, Weld, i, 148.)
4  Robert Carter was a fine example of this rare type.   (See Fithian, 279-80.)
B Burnaby, 53-54 and 59. "The Virginians ... are an indolent haughty people whose thoughts and designs are directed solely towards p[l]aying the lord, owning great tracts of land and numerous troops of slaves. Any man whatever, if he can afford so much as 2-3 [two or three] negroes, becomes ashamed of work, and goes about in idleness, supported by his slaves." (Schoepf, ii, 40.)